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Mr.  Speaker, 

I  Am  very  lenfible  under  what  Di [advantage  I  mufl  fpeak  after  fo  long  a  Debate  .•  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  contrail:  what  occurs  tp  me  on  this  Subjell,  and  to 
avoid  repeating  what  has  been  faid  before  by  other  Gentlemen.     And  in  what  I  have 
to  offer,  I  (hall  obferve  this  Method  j  I  will  firft  cohfider  the  Arguments  that  have 
been  ufed  for  this  Bill,  and  then  give  my  Reafons  why  I  am  agair.fi  it. 
The  Arguments  for  the  Bill  are,  I  think,  chiefly  thefe  : 

The  Expences  in  Elections. 

The  Animofities  and  Divifions  made  and  continued  by  Triennial  Elections. 

The  Advantages  our  Enemies  may  take    of  thefe  Animofities  and  Divifions  :    And, 

The  Encouragement  (I  think  no  Gentleman  has  fpoke  plainer)  that  this  Bill  will 
give  to  our  Allies  to  treat  with  us,  and  to  enter  into  proper  Alliances  for  our  mutual  Be- 
nefit and  Advantage. 

As  to  the  Expences  in  ElcBiom,  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  grown  very 
fcandalous,  as  well  as  grievous'  and  burthenfome  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England.  They 
have  encreafed  upon  them,  not  from  the  Cometh  of  neighbouring  Gentlemen  with  one 
another,  but  from  Strangers  (by  what  Influence  or  Direction  1  cannot  tell)  coming  to 
their  Borouehs  Who  have  no  natm-nl  Intereft  to  recommend  them,  nothing  but  Bri- 
bery and  Corruption,  which  has  put  Gentlemen  under  the  Neceflity  of  great  Expences 
to  preferve  their  Interefts,  and  to  ferve  their  Country.  And  you  mult  give  me  Leave 
to  add,  that  another  Canfe  has  been,  the  Impunity,  Bribery  and  Corruption  have 
met  with  in  this  Houfe,  when  they  have  been  very  notorious,  and  verv  fully  detected. 
But  I  fear,  this  Bill  can  be  no  Cure  to  that  Evil,  it  will  rather  encreafc  it  -  for  as  the 
Term  of  the  Continuance  of  a  Parliament  is  prolonged,  fo  the  Expences  will  encreafc' 
with  it.  An  Annuity  for  Seven  Tears  deferves  a  better  Confideration  than  for  Three  ; 
and  thofe  that  will  give  Money  to  get  into  Parliament,  will  give  more  for  Seven  than 
for  Three  Years.  Nothing  will  fo  effectually  prevent  Erpences,  as  Annual  Parliaments  { 
That  was  our  ancient  Conftitution,  and  every  Departing  from  it  is  ufually  attended 
with  great  Inconveniences. 

As  for  our  Anbnofnies  and  Divifions,  I  am  forry  there  are  any,  but  cannot,  believe 
this  Bill  will  be  a  Remedy  for  them.  The  Animofities  and  Divifions  raifed  by  Elections 
are  of  a  private  Natm-c,  and  little  afreet  the  Publick  •,  thofe  that  do  are  otherwife  to  be 
accounted  for,  which  might  have  been  extinguifhed -,  but  the  Opportunities  have  been 
neglected,  and  I  wifli  fame  Ferfons  have  not  ftudied  rather  to  continue  and  encreafc 
them  than  to  extinguifh  them.  1  will  fpeak  plainly  on  this  Occafion,  1  think  the 
preatelt  Animofities  and  Divifions,  the  greateft  Difcontents  and  UncaiinefTes  now  among 
us  have  been  owius  to  the  unreafonable  Refenttnents,  Avarice  and  Ambition  of  fome,  and 
po  the  unaccountable  Folly  and  M.idnefs  of  others. 

That  our  Enemies  will  take  Advantage  of  our  Divifions  is  not  to  be  doubted,  it 
k  is  in  their  Power  \  but  1  mufl;  obferve,  that  fince  the  Triennial  Aft  palled  there 
have  been  Ten  fcveral  Parliaments  called,  mod  of  them  when  you  were  actually  in  War, 
your  Animofities  and  Divifions  great,  and  your  Enemies  vigilant  \  yet  no  Inconveni- 
ences followed,  nor  were  any,  as  I  have  heard  of,  fo  much  as  attempted  at  the  Times 

of  thofe  Elections.  ■     j 
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Thelafl  of  the  Arguments  I  have  recited,  is  the  Encouragement  this  will  give  to  your 
Allies  to  enter  into  Treaties  with  you.  No  one  fays  they  want  this  Encouragement,  no 
one  fays  they  ask  it;  fo  that  I  may  conclude,  this  is  only  a  Pretence.  1  mould  be 
forry  we  had  ftich  Allies,  as  would  not  treat  with  his  Majefty  without  our  giving  up 
cur  Conflitutien:  Should  the  like  beask'd  of  them,  they  would  certainly  entertain  fuch. 
a  Proportion  with  the  Contempt  and  Indignation  it  deferred.  But  what  you  are  now 
going  to  do,  infread  of  ftrengthening  the  King's  Hands,  will,  I  am  pervaded,  leffen 
Him  in  the  Opinion  of  his  Allies-,  for  this  is  proclaiming  to  the  World,  that  he 
Aires  not  call  a  new  Parliament  -,  that  Be  dares  not  trufi  the  People  in  a  veto  Choice. 
Befides,  not  daring  to  call  a  new  Parliament  carries  along  with  it  a  Suppofition  to 
the  Dilhonour  of  this  Houfe  ;  for  it  fuppofes,  that  another  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  act  differently  from  the  prefent,  which  is  to  confefs,  that  this  Houfe  does  not 
truly  reprefent  the  People,  that  they  and  their  Reprefentatives  are  of  different  Minds, 
and  that  if  they  were  to  choofe  again ,  they  would  choofe  Men  of  other  Principles,  of  other 
Sentiments. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  farther  with  Anfwers  to  the  Arguments  for  this  Bill  ;  thofe 
againfl  it  that  weigh  mod  with  me  are  thefe  :  That  frequent  new  Parliaments  are 
our  Conftitution ;  That  a  long  Parliament  is  plainly  deftruftive  of  the  Subjects  jufl 
Right,  and  many  ways  iriconfiftent  with  the  Good  of  the  Nation.  Is  it  reafonable 
any  particular  Men  fhould  for  a  long  time  engrofs  fo  great  a  Trult  exclullve  of  others  ? 
Can  it  be  of  Advantage  to  the  Publick,  that  the  Counties,  Cities  and  Boroughs, 
mould  be  long  confined  to  thofe  they  have  once  chofen,  their  Intercfts  admitting  of 
great  Variation  in  length  of  Time  ? 

Frequent  new  Patliamants  are  our  Conftitntion,  and  :the  Calling  and  Holding  of 
them  wis  for  many  Ages  the  Praftice.  Before  the  Conqueff.  Parliaments  were 
held  Three  times  every  Year,  at  Cimftmds,  Eafter,*  and  Whitfontide.  In  Edward  the 
Third's  Time  it  was  eiucted,  That  Parliaments  fliould  be  holden  every  Tear  once,  or 
o'tner  if  need  be.  This  muff,  be  underltood  of  new  Parliaments,  for  Prorogations  and 
long  Adjournments  were  not  then  known.;  they  were  never  heard  of  till  later  Years. 
They  began  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  Time,  that  Prince  and  his  Minifters  knowing  long 
Parliaments  were  belt  fitted  to  make  great  Changes.  They  were  therefore  Inventions 
when  extraordinary  Things  were  to  be  don:,  when  what  was  then  the  Church  was 
to  be  alter'd,  and  the  Church  Lands  to  >e  en  away.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
fort  now,  I  hope,  intended.  From  that  Time  qui  Hiftories  tell  us,  that  whenever 
the  fime  Parliaments  were  long  continued,  or  the  Meetings  of  Parliaments  long  dif- 
continned,  they  gave  great  Unflafinefs.  In  the  unfortunate  Reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft,  there  had  been  an  Intermiffion  of  Parliaments  Twelve  Years,  which 
produced  an  Aft  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  that  King,  For  the  preventing  the  Incon- 
veniences happening  by  long  Intermiffion  of  Parluv/irnts.  That  Aft,  in  the  Preamble, 
recites  the  Law  made  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  That  Parliaments  ought 
to  be  held  everv  Year  once;  but  that  the  Appointment  of  Time  and  Place  be- 
longed to  His  Ma  jelly  and  his  Royal  Progenitors  :  And  that  it  had  been  found 
by  Experience,  great  Inconveniences  and  Mifchiefs  had  happened  to  the  King,  and 
to  the  Commonwealth,  by  not  holding  Parliaments  accordingly  ;  and  for  Preven- 
tion of  the  like  for  the  future,  it  enafts,  That  the  faid  Laws  fia/l  be  ftriFtly  obferved ; 
and  that  in  cafe  there  be  an  Intermiffion  of  the  Sitting  of  Parliament  jor  Three  Tears  to- 
to^ether,  if  there  is  a  Parliament  in  being,  that  Parliaments  pall  be  diffolved  ;  and  very  ex- 
travagant Powers  were  given  for  the  Calling  and  AfTembling  of  another ;  and  every 
fuch  Parliament  was  not  to  be  diffolvd  of  Fifty  Days  without  their  own  Confent.  This  ex- 
traordinary Step  was  foon  follow'd  by  another,  an  Aft,  That  the  Parliament  fl>culd  not 
be  diffolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourn 'd,  but  by  All  of  Parliament ;  nor  the  Houfe s  of  Parliament 
adjown'd  but  by  themfclvcs  re'fptttivtly.  1  need  not  be  particular  in  recounting  the  Con- 
fluences of  this  Aft  of  Parliament  ;  for  every  one  knows,  that  Set  of  Men,  when  they 
had  thus  continued  themfelves,  never  ftopp'd  till  they  had  murder'd  the  beft  of  Princes, 
and  entirely  fubverted  our  Conftitution  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  Aft  for  the  preventing 
the  Inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  Intermiffion  of  Parliaments  was  repealed, 
becaufe  derogatory  to  the  Prerogative,  and  becaufe  it  might  be  an  Occafion  of  many 
Mifchiefs  and  Inconveniences,  and  endanger  the  Publick  Peace  and  Safety,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  declared  and  enafted,  That  becaufe,  by  the  ancient  Laws  and  Statutes  Par- 
liaments are  to  be  held  very  often,  the  Sitting  and  Holding  of  Parliaments  Jhali  not  be  inter- 
mitted above  Three  Tears  at  the  mofi.  This  Law  not  having  been  fo  well  obferved  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  Revolution  io  the  Convention  Parliament,  when  it  was 
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thought  necefTary  to  declare  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  after  many  Breaches 
had  been  made  upon  them,  it  was  among  other  things  declared,  That  Parliaments  ought  to 
be  held  frequently  ;  and  what  follows  in  that  Ad  is  very  fit  ong,  for  it  declares  and  enacts 
That  all  and  flngular  the  Rights  and  Liberties  ajferted  and  claimed  in  the  [aid  Declaration,  are 
the  Indubitable  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People  of  this  Kingdom,  and  fo  jliall  be  efieemed 
hllowed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be;  and  all  the  Particulars  thereof  fli.ill  be  firmly  a-nd  fir  icily 
art  den  and  obferved,  as  they  are  exprclfed  in  the  faid  Declaration.  The  Right  claimed  and 
affeited,  is,  That  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently  ■,  and  foon  after  a  new  Par- 
liament was  called,  which  fate  annually  :  But  this  was  not  looked  upon  to  be  a  com- 
plying with  the  Right  claimed,  and  therefore  after  that  Parliament  had  fate  Three 
Times,  in  the  Fourth  Seffions,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  come  to  a  farther  Explication, 
■  and  a  Bill  puffed  both  Houfes  ,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Throne,  for  the  frequent 
Meeting  and  Calling  of  Parliaments.  Others  were  attempted  in  the  next  Seflion,  and  it 
is  well  known  how  they  came  to  mifcarry  in  this  Houfe  ;  but  in  the  fiicceeding  Seflion,  a 
Bill  paflcd  both  Houfes,  and  had  the  Royal  AfTent.  That  is  the  Act  this  Bill  is  to  alter : 
But  before  it  is  altered,  1  hope  it  will  be  fhewn,  that  what  is  afferted  in  the  Preamble,' 
is  miftaken,  and  has  proved  otherwife.  In  the  Preamble  Two  Things  are  aflerted, 
That  by  the  ancient  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  Kingdom,  frequent  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held ; 
and  that  frequent  new  Parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the  happy  "Vision  and  good  Agreement 
of  the  King  and  his  Pe  pie.  The  firft  Proportion  is  incontcftible  ;  and  t  lie  latter,  1 
think,  will  not  be  denied  :  For  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  create  a  Confidence 
between  the  King  and  his  People,  a  very  necefTary  Step  towards  an  Union  and  good 
Agreement.  If  the  King  would  be  acquainted  with  his  People,  and  have  more  the 
Hearts  of  them,  this  is  the  furefl  way  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  this  Houfe  will  never 
confent  to  any  thing  that  may  prevent  the  one,  and  intercept  the  other. 

I  cannot  entertain  fo  unworthy  a  Thought  of  this  Houfe,  that  any  Gentleman  in  it, 
would  at  this  time  in  diredt  Terms  be  for  perpetuating  themfelves  ;  yet  if  they  confent 
to  this  Bill,  I  fhall  reckon  they  are  doing  it  \  for  tho'  it  only  prolongs  this  Parliament 
for  Seven  Years,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  hereafter  there  will  be  another  for  continuing  it 
longer ;  becaufe  before  the  end  of  this  Term,  the  Reafons  will  probably  be  flronger  for 
it,  than  they  are  now  :  Neither  can  I  imagine,  that  Gentlemen  are  afraid  to  truft  the 
Peoples  Choice  again  ;  do  they  think  that  the  great  and  memorable  Things  this  Parlia- 
ment has  done  for  the  Service  and  Benefit  of  their  Country,  will  make  them  lefs  ac- 
ceptable to  the  People  ?  No  one  will  fay  fo  •,  and  then  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  they  fhould 
be  for  making  this  Alteration  in  our  Laws  and  Conftitution,  which  will  certainly  havea 
very  ill  Effect  upon  the  Minds  of  the  People:  For  they  will  he  ready  to  fay,  and  with 
Reafon,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  Three  Years,  you  arc  no  longer  their  Reptefenra- 
tives,  becaufe  they  chofe  you  to  ferve  them  no  longer.  With  great  Submifliori  I  (peak  it,  in 
my  poor  Opinion,  K — ,  L — s  and  C— s,  can  no  more  continue  a  Parliament  beyond  its  na- 
tural Duration,  than  they  can  make  a  Parliament.  1  know  at  extraordinary  Junctures, 
Conventions  have  been  turned  into  Parliaments,  but  it  has  been  thought  advifeable  foon  fo 
determine  them,  and  to  pafs  Acts  in  the  fubfequent  Legal  Parliaments,  to  confirm  what 
they  have  done.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  if  this  Bill  paffes  into  a  Law,  and  this  Par- 
liament is  continued  more  than  Three  Years,  there  will  be  an  Act  in  the  fucceeding 
Parliament  to  confirm  whatever  fhall  bedone  after  the  Three  Years.  There  is  an  Inftance 
in  your  Statute  Book,  where  all  the  Acts  of  a  Parliament  were  declared  void  and  repeal'el, 
becaufe  the  Parliament  was  unlawfully  fummoned,  and  the  Members  not  duly  chofen. 

I  need  not  urge  farther,  that  the  wifeft  Governments  that  have  prefcivYI  a  Face  of 
Liberty,  have  never  continued  thofe  long,  with  whom  they  have  entr  tiffed  the  fupreme 
Power.  That  by  this  Bill,  you  will  have  all  the  Mifchief  of  a  long  Parliament,  with- 
out any  the  Good  of  a  fhort  one. 

That  a  Standing  Parliament,  and  a  Standing  Army  are  convertible,  and  only  necefTary 
to  fupport  one  another. 

And  that  there  can  be  no  occafion  for  this  Bill  at  this  time,  becaufe  this  Parliament 
may  have  two  more  Seffions,  if  the  King  pleafes. 

But  I  have  already  taken  up  fo  much  of  your  Time,  1  fhall  only  add,  That  for  the 
Reafons  I  have  given,  lam  againft  committing  this  Bill- 
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E  are  told  there  is  aa  abfolute  Necejfuy  for  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  youj 
and  that  thofe  who  oppofe  it,  are  no  better  than  Friends  to  a  Popijlj  Pretender. 
But  as  I  wifh  as  well  to  his  prefent  Majefty's  Perfon  and  Government,  as  the  mofb 
zealous  for  his  Service,  I  fhall  never  refign  ray  Opinion  to  Words  only,  and  betray  my 
Truft  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  a  Minifiry. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  Bill,  if  it  pafs  into  a  Law,  will  highly  infringe  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  People  •■>  and  as  I  can  by  no  means  aflent  to  the  Reafons  that  are  offered 
to  prove  it  necetfary,  fo  I  fhall  heartily  give  my  Negative  to  it. 

I  don't  wonder  to  hear  a  Necefllty   urged  for  altering  the  Conftitution   of  our 
offence  Parliaments,    by  thofe  -f-  who  have  given  up  their  own. 

taten  by     The  Chief  Arguments  made  ufe  of  for  it,  as  it  repeals  the  Triennial  At~l,  and  con- 
eat  tbefe  tinues  tne  prefent  Parliament,  are, 

ds,  match  A 

'nterrup-      To  appeafe  the  groundlefs  Animofities  of  the  People. 

—  but       To  avoid  Expences,  which  frequent  Elections  occafion,  to  the  impoverifhing  of 
jenlemm many  Gentlemcns  Families. 

ceded.         y0  0bviate  tumultuous  Riots  and  Aflemblies,  which  might  give  a  Handle  to  a  Se- 
cond Rebellion:  And  laftly 

To  further  our  Alliances  abroad. 

How  we  can  poflibly  expect  to  quiet  the  groundlefs  Animofities  of  the  People  by 
this  Billj  1  mult  own,  1  am  at  a  Loft  to  imagine,  unlefs  ftripping  them  of  their  moft 
valuable  Privilcdge,  which  they  and  their  Anceftors  have  for  many  Ages  paft  exer- 
cis'd  and  enjoyed,  may  be  thought  a  proper  Expedient  to  reconcile  their  Affedions, 
and  endear  the  prefent  Adm'miftration  to  them. 

The  Evpcnccs  at  Elections  are  merely  voluntary,  and  if  any  one  fuffers  by  them 
he  has  none  tr>  blame  but  himfeif,  and  1  fcarce  believe  Gentlemen  to  bt  ferious  in 
this  particular  ;  for  let  us  look  but  a  little  backward,'  and  trace  this  mifchievous  Evil, 
this  growing  Corruption,  that  needs  fucJi  an  extraordinary  Remedy  to  its  Original, 
and  we  fhall  find  it  has  its  rife  from  the  Parne  Place  whence  the  Remedy  propos'd  had 
its  rjei-inning:  And  that  former  ill  Miniitries,  the  better  to  forward  their  Sinifter 
Views,  have,  by  fending  their  Agents  through  the  Kingdom  at  an  approaching  Ele- 
ction, debaucVd  the  People  with  the  pub  litk,  Money,  to  that  pitch  of  Corruption  we 
are  now  arrived.  'Tis  ctherwife  impoflible  to  give  an  Account  how  fo  many  Gentle- 
men are  chofen  to  ferve  in  Parliament  in  Counties  and  Places,  where  they  have  no 
vi.ible  Eftates  or  Intereft  \  nay,  lbme  pa  haps  whofe  Names  were  never  heard  of  in 
the  County  a  Month  before  the  Election. 

The  Rebellion  is  happily  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Government  fo  much  better  fecured 
againft  Riots  and  tumultuous  AfTemblics,  by  the  wholefome  Laws  provided  by  the 
Wifdom  of  this  Parliament,  that  little  or  no  Danger  can  be  reafonably  apprehended 
from  thence  ■-,  efpecially  if  we  conhder  the  Number  of  Forces  prudently  quartered 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  fufficient  to  fupprefs  the  moft  daring  Commotions  that  fhall 
be  attempted. 

The  laft  Reafon  made  ufe  of  to  prove  the  Necefllty  of  this  Bill,  is,  that  'twill  enable 
the  Government  the  better  to  Treat  and  Negotiate  Foreign  Alliances. 

But  furely  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  this  as  an  Argument,  are  Strangers  to  the  Confti- 
tution of  England;  for  by  the  known  and  ftanding  Law  of  the  Land,  the  Right  of  ma- 
king Peace  and  War,  Treaties  and  Alliances,  are  undeniably  the  King's  Prerogative  j 
and  hisMajefty  may  exercife  that  Right,  as  to  him  feems  belt,  and  moft  for  the 
Good  and  Benefit  of  his  People,  without  Application  to  Parliament,  either  to  ap- 
prove or  confirm.  But  admitting  that  of  late  Years,  Parliaments  have  thought  them- 
felvcs  entitled  te  interpofe  their  Advice  in  Treaties  and  Alliances  (though  I  deny 
it  to  be  their  Right)  this  ban  Argument  fingly  fufficient  with  me  to  fupport  the 
Triennial  Bill.  For  fuppofing  a  iMiaiftry  fhall  at  any  time  Negotiate  an  Alliance  pre- 
judicial to  the  Intereft  of  England,  and  by  their  Artifice  impofe  upon  a  Parliament, 
to  approve  and  confirm  it  \  is  it  not  a  peculiar  Happinefs,  that  fuch  a  Parliament 
will  quickly  have  an  end  ?  and  that  the  People  have  it  in  their  Power  by  another, 
which  muft  foon  be  called,  to  corredt  the  Mifdeeds  of  fuch  a  Miniftry,  and  prevent 
the  further  ill  Confequjuces  of  fuch  a  Treaty  to  the  Nation  ? 

But 
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But  allowing  the  Arguments  that  are  made  ufe  of  fufficient  to  prove  the  Necef- 
fity  of  Repealing  the  Triennial  Bill  at  prefent,  I  would  beg  leave  to  confider,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  our  Power  or  no,  to  continue  the  prefent  Parliament  beyond  the  time 
for  which  the  People  chofe  us. 

And  as  for  my  own  Part,  I  freely  declare  it  as  my  Opinion,  (though  I  fhall  al- 
ways acquiefce  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Majority)  that  the  Purport  of  this  Bill,  fo 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Continuance  of  this  prefent  Parliament ,  is  not  within  the 
Compafs  of  the  Truft  repos'd  in  us,  by  the  People.  And  to  fatisfie  Gentlemen 
that  I  am  not  lingular  in  this  Opinion,  I  would  beg  their  Patience  to  read  to  them 
a  Paffage  or  two  from  Mr.  Lock'*  Ireatife  of  Government. 

The  Power  of  the  Legijlative  (fays  he)  being  derived  from  th$  People  by  a  pofitive  vo~ 
luntary  Grant  and  Injtitution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that  pofitive  Grant  conveyed  • 
which  being  only  to  make  Laws  and  not  Legijlators,  the  Legijlative  can  have  no  Power  of 
transferring  their  Authority  of  making  Laws,  and  placing  it  in  other  Hands. 

Again  he  lays  it  down  as  a  Rule,  That  when  the  Society  has  placed  the  Lagiflativt 
in  any  AJfembly  of  Alen  to  continue  in  them  and  their  Succejfors,  the  Legijlative  can  never 
revert  to  the  People  whilft  that  Government  lajts,  becaufe  having  provided  a  Legijlature, 
with  Power  to  continue  for  ever3  they  have  given  up,  their  Political  Power  to  the  Legijla- 
ttve  and  cannot  re  fume  it. 

But  if  they  have  fet  Limits  to  the  duration  of  their  Legijlative,  and  made  this  Supreme 
Power  in  any  Perfon  or  AJfembly  only  temporary  :  At  the  Determination  of  the  Time  jer-, 
it  reverts  to  the  Society,  and  the  People  have  a  Right  to  place  it  in  new  JLtnds. 

I  beg  Pardon  for  the  Length  of  the  Quotation  ■,  but  as  the  Author,  in  his  Life 
time,  was  always  efteemed  a  Man  of  great  Learning  and  Candour,  and  no  ways  fuf- 
pefted  as  difaffe&ed  to  the  Succeffion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hannover,  I  could  not  omit 
taking  notice  of  the  Sentiments  of  fo  great  a  Man,  fo  conducive  to  a  right  undei- 
ftanding  of  the  Point  now  in  Queftion. 

And  if  thefe  Pofitions  are  true,  the  Inferences  are  very  obvious :  The  People  of 
"England  have  a  fundamental  indifputable  Right  to  appoint  their  Riprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  a  Law  fill  in  Being  for  Three  Tears,,  and  no  longer  (fubjedt,  to  the  King's 
Power  of  Dilfolution)  have  chofen  us  their  Reprefentatives,  in  purfuance  oithat  Law  ; 
and  therefore,  whenever  that  Triennial  Term  fhall  expire,  have  a  Right  to  chofe  . 
new  ones. 

It  may  be  objected,  That  when  the  People  have  once  conftitutcd  the  Legiflativc, 
that  the  Legifiattire  is  thereby  veiled  with  the  whole  Power  of  their  Eic&ers: 
And  it  connot  be  denied,  but  generally  fpeaking  it  will  hold  true.  And  the  Peo- 
ple of  England  having  chofen  us  toReprefent  them,  we  are  thereby  empower  d,  not 
only  to  make  Laws,  but  to  alter  or  repeal  any  Law  in  Being  as  we  fhall  think  fit, 
for  their  Benefit  and  Security,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  bound  thereby.  But 
then  this  is  to  be  underflood,  where  the  Subject-Matter  of  the  Laws  we  make  is 
within  the  Compafs  of  the  Truft  which  the  People  have  or  may  at  lealt  be  fup- 
pofed  to  delegate  to  us  •,  and  its  an  ill  Way  of  Reafoning  to  afiert,  that  we  have 
a    Power  to  do  what  we  cannot  do  without  Prejudice  to  thofe  we  Reprefent. 

The  Right  of  electing  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament,  is  infeparably  inherent  in 
the  People  of  Great- Britain,  and  can  never  be  thought  to  be  delegated  to  the  Re- 
prefentatives, unlefs  you'll  make  the  Eledted  to  be  the  Elector  ;  and  at  the  fame 
rime,  fuppofe  it  the  Will  of  the  People,  that  their  Reprefentatives  fhould  have 
it  in  their  Power  to  dejhoy  thofe  that  made  them,  whenever  a  Mifliftry  fhall  think  it 
neceflary  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  their  juft  Relent  ments  :  This  would  be  to  deft  toy 
the  Fence  to  all  their  Freedom,  for  it  we  have  a  Right  to  continue  our  fedves 
one  Year,  one  Month,  or  Day,  beyond  our  Triennial  Tern-,  'twill  unavoidabiy 
follow,  we  have  it  in  our  Power  to  make  our  felves  Perpetual  •,  and  whatever  Ne- 
ceffity  we  may  be  reduced  to  hereafter,  Matters  are  not  yet  i:i  that  apparent  bad 
Condition,  to  convince  the  People  there's  a  prefent  occafion  for  this  dangtrous  In- 
novation in  their  Conftitution. 

To  fay  that  the  paffing  this  Bill  is  not  to  grafp  to  our  felves  the  Right  of  Ele- 
ction, but  only  to  enlarge  the  time  for  calling  new  Parliaments,  is  a  manifeft  Fal- 
lacy ;  for  whenever  our  Three  Years  are  expired,  we  can  no  longer  be  fiid  to 
fubfift  by  the  Choice  of  the  People,  but  by  our  own  Appointment;  and  it's  a  Jeft  to  tell 
me,  I  have  a  Right  to  that  which  another  has  a  Right  to  take  from  me. 
(!•  Whoever  will  confider  well  the  Frame  and  Nature  of  our  Conftitution,  will  find 
it  ^calculated  for  every  Circumftance  needful  for  the  Security  of  a  free  People. 
We  are  guarded  by  our  Rtprefentatives  in  Parliament,  againft  any  Arbitrary  En- 
croachments of  the  Supreme  Executive  Power ;  and  by  frequent  and  new  Parlia- 
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ments,  againft  the  Weaknefs,  Folly,  and  Corruption  of  our  Reprefentatives.  And 
though  many  Inftances  may  be  given  of  long  IntermiiTions  of  Parliaments,  yet  that 
does  by  no  means  prove  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  not  to  be*  part  of  our 
Conftitution  ;  and  its  obvious  to  every  impartial  Perfon,  that  without  them  our 
Conftitution  is  defe&ive.  For  thefe  Reafons  I  cannot  approve  of  this  Bill :  I  think 
it  an  open  Violation  of  the  People's  Liberties,  or  to  fpeak  moft  mildly  of  it,  a 
Breach  of  our  Truft  in  that  part  which  will  moft  fenfibly  affeft  them  •,  and  of  that 
ill  Tendency  in  its  Confequence,  that  as  nothing  but  the  Security  of  the  Miniftry 
can  make  it  at  this  time  needful,  fo  nothing  but  a  Standing  Force  can  make  it 
lafting. 


VV>njM.u  Speaker, 

I  Know  my  Duty  to  this  Houfe,  and  the  Confequence  of  unguarded  Expreffons  bet- 
ter, than  to  fay,  That,  by  any  Bills  we  have  already  palled,  we  have  made  fo 
wide  a  Gap  in  the  Conftitution,  that  the  Fence  of  the  Laws  is  in  a  manner  deftroyed  ; 
or  that,  by  any  thing  we  have  done,  we  have  paved  the  Way  to  a  Defpotick  and 
Military  Government,  the  greateft  Calamity  can  befal  a  free-born  People.  Such  Re- 
flections may  come  from  Perfons  without  Doors,  who,  tho'  they  may  with  Juftice  com- 
plain when  their  Liberties  are  invaded,  yet  they  cannot  always  enter  into  the  Depth 
and  Wifdom  of  our  Councils,  and  are  too  apt  to  cenfure  what  they  do  not  underftarid. 
No  Member  can  regularly  arraign  any  Bills  the  fame  Seffion  they  have  obtained  the 
Force  and  Samftion  of  Laws.  But  this  Bill  (tho'  it  hath  already  got  through  the 
TicsTrdtfficult  Part  of  its  Pajfage,  tho'  it  will  in  Probability  be  the  next  Law  that 
fha!l  be  made)  is  yet  unpaged,  is  yet  before  us  for  our  Confideration,  and  we  have 
a  Right  to  treat  it  with  Freedom  :  Freedom  of  Speech,  I  prefume,  will  not  only  be 
allow'd,  but  is  expelled  on  this  Occafion.  1  hope  therefore,  as  the  Bufmefs  of  this 
Day  hath  mfed  an  univerfal  Expectation  throughout  the  Kingdom,  fo  Gentlemen  who 
are  more  able  (none  is  more  willing  than  my  felf)  will  appear  with  Refolution  and 
Spirit  in  this  important  Debate,  in  this  perhaps  our  last  Struggle  for  the  Liber- 
ties of  thOfe  we  Reprefent. 

I  think,  then,  all  the  Arguments  which  have  been  ufed  for  this  Bill  are  grounded  on 
meer  Surmifcs  and  Imaginations  only,  are  either  trifling  in  themfelves,  or  dangerous  in 
their  Confequence. 

One  main  Reafon  urged  both  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  in  the  Debates  of  Gentle- 
men who  are  for  it,  is  this  : 

That  the  Difajfctlions  of  the  People  are  fo  great,  and  the  Enemies  of  the  Government 
both  at  Ho  me  and  Abroad  fo  watchful,  that  new  Elections  will  occafion  new  Riots,  re- 
kindle  the  Rebellion,  and  be  deftru&ive  to  the  Peace  and  Security  of  the  Government, 
which  will  all  be  prevented  by  continuing  this  GOOD  Parliament,  and  making  the 
Time  or  its  Dijfolmion  uncertain. 

If  this  Argument  be  apply'd  to  the  Miniflry,  1  can  only  anfwer,  that  it  is  no  Con- 
cern of  ours,  whether  they  have  render'd  themfelves  odious  to  the  People,  or  not. 
They  are  more  properly  the  Object  of  our  Jealoufy,  than  of  our  Care.  They  may  be 
deftroyed,  and  the  Government  fubfift.  But  if  it  be  apply'd  to  His  Majefly,  as  it 
mult  be  to  make  it  any  Inducement  to  pafs  this  Bill,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  none 
of  thofe,  who  are  called  Enemies  to  the  Government,  and  Abettors  of  the  Rebellion,  could 
have  offered  an  Argument  fo  injurious  to  His  Mayfly's  Honour.  For  with  what  Face 
can  any  good  Subject  infinuate,  that  in  the  Infancy  of  his  Reign  he  hath  deprived  himfelf 
of  the  Love  and  Affections  of  a  People,  who  fo  lately  received  him  with  the  utmoft 
Exprefllons  of  Joy  ?  What  an  unjuft  Idea  mull:  this  give  of  his  most  mild  and  gra- 
cious Government  f  But  the  Affertion  is  the  more  injurious,  becaufe  it  is  entirely ground- 
Ufr.  For  when  thefe  pretended  Defections  were  at  the  higheft,  it  appear'd  how 
impotent  they  were,  how  far  from  being  univerfal,  by  the  eafy  and  fudden  Supprtjfion  of 
the  Rebellion  ,  and  by  Confequence  how  abfolutely  his  Majefty  reigned  in  the  Hearts 
of  his  Subjects.  Now  the  Rebellion  is  fupprefed,  if  there  fhould  be  any  Remains  of 
thofe  who  are  ill  difpofed,  the  Fate  of  their  Friends  (whilft  the  Terror  of  it  is  frelh  on 
their  Minds)  will  reftrain  them  from  any  future  Attempt.  Befides,  the  Hands  of  the 
Government  are  ftrengthened .  The  Habeas-Corpus-Att  is  not  only  now,  but  may  be 
again  fufpended  :  You  have  a  numerous  Standing  Army  diftributed  thro'  the  Kingdom, 
to  controul  and  awe  unruly  Spirits.  But  fuppofe  the  Difajfetlions  of  the  People  to  be 
as  great,  fuppofe  the  Faction  (fpoke  of  in  the  Preamble)  to  be  as  reftlefs  and  defining, 
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as  is  aflirm'd  ;  Is  this  the  way  to  extinguish  Aiumofuus,  to  heal  Divisions,  and  to 
reconcile  Parties  ?  No,  Sir,  it  will  rather  create  Difcontents,  where  there  are  none  al- 
ready :  It  will  rather  give  occafion  to  thofe  that  are  DifaffeBed  to'rafi  at  your  Proceeding)  ; 
to  fay,  that  your  Atlions  arefuch,  that  you  dare  not  venture  on  new  Elections',  and 
who  knows  what/«c/»  Suggestions  may  produce  ?  'Tis  pofllble  when  the  "Three  Tears  (for 
which  you  are  now  chofen)  (hall  expire,  they  may  iafis~t7  that  they  are  unreprefented 
in  Parliament ;  and  this  will  be  a  better  Handle,  a  more  plaujible  Foundation,  for  the  Fa- 
tlion  to  work  upon,  than  they  could  have  at  the  Time  of*  regular  Election.  Now 
if  the  Continuance  of  this  Parliament  be  intended  only  to  calm  Mens  Minds,  and  that  it 
is  hoped  this  Storm  may  by  degrees  fubfide,  Gentlemen  will  be  pleafed  to  confider, 
that  we  are  but  a  little  above  a  Tear  old,  though  we  have  done  lb  many  great  and 
glorious  Things,  and  that  there  will  be  no  Neceffity  (as  the  Law  Hands)  of  a  Dif- 
folution  this  Tear  and  Half;  and  that  no  Body  can  imagine  Difcontents  vi\\\  laft  fo  Ion? 
under  fo  WISE,  fo  UNERRING,  fo  PACIFICK  an  Adminifiation,  as  we 
now  enjoy- 

Another  Reafon  infilled  on  is,  That  as  the  Continuance  of  this  Parliament  may 
prevent  Commotions  at  Home,  lb  it  may  hinder  any  Invafwn  from  Abroad,  by  encou- 
raging our  ancient  Allies  to  enter  into  new  Treaties  with  us,  which  they  will  not 
otherwife  do. 

This  is  a  Secret  which,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  ought  not  to  have  been  revealed  ; 
this  is  an  Argument  highly  improper  to  be  urged  in  a  Britijh  Parliament :  For  it 
fuppofes,  that  our  Allies  .prefcribe  to  our  Councils,  and  that  they  expeft  we  mould 
alter  the  prefent  Frame  of  our  Ccnflitvtion,  before  they  will  favour  us  with  their  Friena- 
fljips ;  which  is  a  Thought  not  to  be  endured  in  this  Place,  where  fo  many  Millions 
have  been  raifed  for  their  Service  ;  and  muft  move  the  Indignation  of  every  EngUJIi- 
man,  efpecially  if  it  comes  from  any  State  that  firft  received  its  Being,  and  after- 
wards its  Protection,  from  England.  I  hope  never  to  fee  this  Nation  brought  fo  low, 
that  f he  Crown  fhall  be  directed  (as  was  once  attempted')  when  to  remove  or  keep  its 
Minifiers,  when  to  dijfclve  or  continue  its  Parliaments.  Sir,  His  Majefty,  as  King  oj 
Great  Britain,  is  the  Arbite r  of  Europe^  and  may  didtate  to  other  Nations.  They  will, 
for  their  own  fakes,  court  his  Friendfhip:  They  have  always  found  their  Account  in 
being  Allies  to  the  Crown  he  wears.  The  Briafi  Trcafure  and  the  Britiflj  Amies  have 
made  them  triumph  over  their  Enemies,  and  eftablifhed  the  Ballance  they  wanted. 
'Tis  farther  faid,  that  by  this  Bill  you  will  reflore  the  Prerogative  to  part  of  its 
Power,  which  is  cramp'd  by  the  Triennial  Aii.  Now  if  this  Bill  is  to  be  underftood 
to  relate  to  Alliances,  it  weakens  and  not  ftrengthens  the  Prerogative.  For  it  is  an 
Iafinuation,  that  the  People  have  fomething  to  do  in  making  Treaties,  which  mull 
ever  be  denied  by  the  Friends  of  the  Crown,  where  the  fole  undifputed  Right  is  lodged 
by  the  Conflitution  of  this  Kingdom.  Befides,  if  that  was  any  Confideration  here] 
this  Argument  is  alfo  a  Reflection  on  the  prefent  Miniftry,  who  are  to  have  the  Ho- 
nour to  advife  His  Majefty  in  any  Alliances  he  mail  think  fit  to  make  :  For  it  hath  an 
Appearance,  as  if  they  durfi  not  look  a  new  Parliament  in  the  Face  ;  or,  as  if  by 
fome  Demerit  or  other,  they  fhould  not  continue  in  their  Polls  (without  the  Help 
of  this  Bill)  long  enough  to  affile,  in  fupporting  thofe  Alliances  when  made.  'Tis 
true  we  have  had  of  late  a  fort  of  Triennial  Miniftries,  as  well  as  Parliaments.  But 
we  are  to  hope  that  the  prefent  Set  of  Mimflers  (who  fo  far  furpafs  all  their  Predeceffors 
in  WISDOM  and  VER  TUE)  Will  behave  fo  well,  as  to  deferve  the  Continuance 
of  His  Majefty's  Favour,  and  the  Kingdom's  Approbation.  Their  Friends  therefore 
ought  rather  to  reject,  than  to  enforce  this  Argument,  as  reflecting  on  them,  and 
groundlefs  in  it  felf. 

There  is  another  Reafon,  drawn  from  the  great  and  continued  Expences  occalioned  by 
frequent  Elections,  which  is  fo  weak,  that  it  fcarce  defer v'es  to  be  taken  Notice  oi 
For  every  Gentleman  is  a  Judge  of  his  own  Circumflances,  whether  he  will,  or  car:, 
be  at  the  neceffary  Expences  of  an  Election;  corrupt  ones  six  not  to  be  fuppofed,  efpe- 
cially in  this  Houfe,  which,  all  the  Wofld  knows,  was  chofen  without  the  leaft 
CORRUPTION,  wjthout  the  leafc  VIOLENCE,  without  the  leaft  IMPRO- 
PER  INFLUENCE  whatsoever. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  That  frequent  Parliaments  are  the  Caufe  of  obftruiling  Juftice^ 
and  hinder  Candidates  from  being  impartial  in  the  Diftribution  of  it ;  'tis  squally 
trifling  with  the  Reafon  laft  mentioned,  and,  if  any,  is  an  Argument  only  for 
making  Parliaments  perpetual.  For  he  who  will  be  a  great  deal  byaffed  by  his 
Hopes  of  fecuring  his  Seat  in  a  Triennial  Parliament,  will,  by  the  fame  Principle,  be 
a  little  warped  by  his  Expe&ation  of  fitting  in  a  Septennial  one,  and  he  ought  in 
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neither  Cafe  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Houfc .-  For  nothing  can  effectually  cure  fuch  a 
Difvofition  •,  it  will  never  be  able  to  refift  greater  Temptations,  and  Court-Preferments. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  Arguments  for  palling  this  Bill  ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  they 
now  appear  to  be  of  no  great  Weight  :  But  the  Reafons  tor  letting  the  Law  ftand  as  it 
docs,  are  fuch  as,  in  my  Opinion,  cannot  receive  an  Anfwer. 

Firft  If  there  were  not  abundance  of  other  Arguments  againft  this  Bill,  the  manner  of 
its  comlno  hither  is  a  fufficient  Objection  to  it.  'Tis  lent  from  the  Lrds,  and  as  it 
chiefly  relates  to  our  felves,  I  fhou'd  apprehend  it  inconfiftent  with  our  Honour 
to  l-eceive  it.  We  ought  to  imitate  the  Spirit,  which  our  Predecejfors  ever  (hewed  in  re- 
filling all  Attempts  of  this  kind,  all  Appearances  of  Innovation  by  the  Lords.  Our  Predecejfors 
were  fo  very  jealous  of  their  Privileges,  that  they  never  tailed  to  exert  themfelves, 
even  on  the  fmalleft  and  moft  minute  Occapons.  Shall  we  then  ?  Shall  this  GLORIOTJS 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  be  fo  far  from  doing  that,  as  humbly  to  take  a  new 
Model  of  our  Constitution  from  Them  ?  Surely  we  fhall  not  fit  tame,  and  ac^uiefce 
meanly,  when  They  fhall  think  fit  to  ftrike  at  the  Foundations  of  this  Houfe. 

But  \lAny  here  could  be  inclinable  to  receive  the  Dictates  of  the  Lords,  or,  to 
fpeak  out,  the  Dictates  of  the  Mmiftry ;  I  humbly  apprehend  it  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  confent  to  this  Bill.    For  I  cannot  conceive,  by  any  Rule  of  Reajon  or  Law,  that 

we,  who  are  only  Reprefentatives,  can  enlarge  to  our  ojvn  Advantage  the  Authority  dele- 
gated to  us,  or  that  by  virtue  ot  that  Authority  we  can  deftroy  the  Fundamental 
^Rights  of  our  tonftituems.  I  know  indeed,  that  the  Notion  of  the  Radical  Power  of 
the  People  hath  been  extended  to  a  Degree  of  Extravagance  and  Abjurdity,  which 
1  wou'd  never  be  fuppofed  to  contend  tor.  But  it  is  lelf-evide;u,  that  this  Power, 
with  relation  to  the  Part  we  bear  in  the  Legtflature,  is  abfolutely,  is  folely,  in  the 
Electors.  You  have  no  Legijlative  Capacity,  but  what  you  derive  from  them.  Yon. 
were  chofen  under  the  Triennial  Act,  and  cou'd  only  be  chofen  for  three  Tears,  un- 
lets they  cou'd  convey  more  to  others,  than  they  had  in  themjelves ;  unlefs  they  cou'd 
give  us  a  longer  Term  to  reprefent  them,  then  they  cou'd  claim  at  the  time  of 
their  choice  to  be  reprefented.  Our  Tmft  therefore  is  a  "triennial  Truft,  and  if  we 
endeavour  to  continue  it  beyond  its  legal  duration ,  from  that  inftant  we  ceafe  to 
be  the  Trv flees  of  the  People,  and  are  our  own  Electors ;  from  that  inftant  we  aft  by 
an  ajfumed  Power,  and  eredt  a  new  Conftituthn.  If  we  could  diflolve  or  alter  the 
Form  of  any  one  Part  of  the  Legifiature,  why  not  of  the  whole  ?  And  that  is  a  Do- 
ctrine I  prefume  will  not  be  advanced  here  ;  I  am  fure  it  will  never  be  allowed  in  ano- 
ther Place.  But  I  know  it  is  a  very  unacceptable  way  of  Speaking,  to  difpute  the 
Power  of  thole  to  whom  one  fpeak: ,  and  it  may  bethought  a  Preemption  if  I  fhou'd 
affirm  in  tbi<  prejent  Parliament  (which  hath  given  fo  many  Proofs  of  its  0  M N 1- 
P  O  TE  N  C  E)  that  even  the  whole  Legifiature  cannot  do  every  thing.  I  mult  however 
always  be  of  Opinion,  that  though  it  is  ^received  Maxim  in  Civil  Science,  that  the 
fi-preme  Legijlature  cannot  be  bouna  ;  yet  It  is  an  implied  Exception  inuft  be  underftood 
that  it  is  retrained  from  fubverting  the  Foundations  on  which  it  f'tands  ;  and  that  ilk 
ought  not  on  any  Pretence  whatfoever,  to  touch,  or  alter,  thofe  Laws,  which  are  io 
far  admitted  into  the  Conftuution,  as  to  become  effentid  Parts  of  it.  I  am  alfo  of 
Opinion,  that  we  cannot  pafs  thu  Bill,  becaufe  ic  wou'd  be  an  Iufraftion  of  the 
A:t  of  Vmon,  which  I  hear  almoft  every  Day  in  this  Place  called  an  irrepealableand 
a  fundamental  Law.  But  fince  the  Reprefentatives  of  North- Britain  are  fatisHed  in  that 
Point,  it  wou'd  be  highly  impertinent  in  me  to  infift  upon  it. 

But  if  nothing  ftood  in  your  way,  if  it  was  never  fo  much  in  your  Power,  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  repeal  the  Triennial  Act,  except  in  the  I  aft  Extremity,  and  in  the 
moft  imminent  Danger  of  the  State-  This  Law  was  one  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Re- 
volution. This  Law  reftored  the  Freedom  and  Frequency  of  Parliaments,  fo  far  as  was 
confident  with  the  Circumftances  of  that  Reign,  which  was  involved  in  a  War,  and 
had  occaiion  for  conftant  and  heavy  Taxes.  This  Law  was  a  Conceffion  made  to  the 
People  by  King  William,  in  the  midft  of  his  Difficulties;  and  I  own  the  Policy  of  thofe 
Mmifters,  who  fhall  advife  bis  Majefty  to  give  his  Royal  Affent  to  the  Repealing  of 
it,  is  of  too  refined  and  delicate  a  Nature  for  my  Underftanding.  For  fince  his  Ma. 
jefiy  hath  been  pleafed  to  propofe  that  Prince  as  a  Pattern  to  himfelf,  and  is  pur- 
ruing  his  Steps  with  fo  much  Glory,  it  will  be  Matter  of  Aftonifhment  to  thofe  who 
are  not  in  the  Secret  of  Affairs,  to  fee,  that  in  the  Reign  of  the  one  King  every 
Thing  fhou'd  be  done  to  enlarge  the  Liberties  of  the  People,  and  to  reftrain  his  Suc- 
cejfors  from  being  capable  of  relapfing  into  the  Errors  and  Abujes  of  former  Prin- 
ces; and  that  in  the  Keign  of  the  other,  there  fhould  be  the  leaft  Appearance  of  do- 
ing any  thing  which  might  but  feem  to  ftretch  the  Prerogative,  to  invade  and  fhock  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subjed,  when  both  fhall  be  found  to  Rule  by  the  fame 
TnnapUs  of  Liberty,  and  by  the  fame  Maxims  of  Government. 

The 
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The  triennial  Ail  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  Vfagt  Snd  Conftitution  of  Parliaments; 
as  it  is  intended  to  oblige  the  Crown  to  call  them  frequently.  For,  that  Parliaments  were 
held  frequently  (half  Yearly  or  Annually  zt  leaft)  appears  not  only  from  the  befl  Accounts 
we  have  of  the  firft  Inftitution  of  them,  and  by  the  Two  Acts  of  Edward  the  Tlnrd,  but 
by  the  Writs  of  Summons  ftill  extant,  and  by  feveral  Authentick  Injlruments  and  Record/, 
However  fatisfa&ory  it  might  be  on  any  other  Occafion,  I  am  fenfible,  that  a  Deduction 
of  the  History  of  ancient  Parliaments,  as  they  were  j'ucceffively  called,  wou'd  be  very  te- 
dious and  um  nter  taining  in  this  Debate;  and  I  will  therefore  only  mention  Two  Records, 
One  is  that  famous  Inflrument  of  Edward  the  Firft;  concerning  the  annmu  Cenrnf,  thea 
claimed  by  the  popes  from  the  Crown  of  England  ;  wherein  he"  takes  notice,  that  fome 
Arrears,  incurred  on  that  Head,  had  not  been  raifed,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  in 
Parliamento  quod  circa  Oltavas  Refurrettionu  Dominies,  celebrari  in  Anglia  confuevit.  Bit 
he  promifes  that  he  would  recommend  the  Payment  of  the  Money  due,  in  alio  Parlia- 
mento noftro  quod  ad  fnem  Sanfli  Michaelis  proxime  futuri  intendimus  dante  Domino  celc- 
brare.  The  other  Record  is  a  Reprefentation  from  the  Parliament  to  Richard  the  Second. 
Some  Paflagesof  which  are  thefe — Quod  ex  antiquoStatutohabent,  &  confuetudme  lau- 
dabili  &  approbata  cujm  contrarietati  did  non  volebit.  That  the  King  is  to  call  Dovnnos 
€y-  Tracer es  regni  atq;  communes  femel  in  anno  ad  P arli  amentum  fuum  tanquam  adfmnmam 
curiam  totivs  regni.  That  if  the  King  — a  Parliamento  fuo  fe  alienavcrit  fu.l  fpo;.;e 
non  aliqua  infrmitate  aut  aliqua  alia  de  caufa  neceftitatis  fed  per  immoderatam  voluntatem 
proterve  fe  fubtraxerit  per  abjentiam  temporis  quadraginta  dierum  tanquam  de  vexatiohe  Po- 
puli  fui  &  gravibm  expenfis  eorum  non  curans  ex  tunc  lie i turn  omnibus  &  fwgulis  eorum  abf- 
que  domigenio  Regis  redire  ad  propria  &  unicuicfi  eorum  in  Patriam  fvam  remeare. 

From  the  former  of  thefe  Records,  'tis  obvious  toobferve,  that  Edward  the  Firft  fwho 
Was  one  of  our  beft  Princes,  and  fo  great  a  Freferver  of  the  Laws  of  his  Kingdom,  that 
he  is  juftly  called  by  our  Hiftorians  the  EnglijJj  Juftinian)  cliofe  rather  than  to  prolong  the 
fitting  of  his  Parliaments  beyond  their  vfual  time  to  dfjfolve  one,  tho'  it  had  not  fimffitH 
its  neceffary  Bufinefs,  and   to  fummon  another  within  the   fpace  of  a  few  Months. 

From  the  ether  'tis  very  remarkable,  that  Richard  the  Second  (who  is  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  worft  Kmgs  'hat  ever  fate  on  the  Throne  of  England)  by  abfenting  himfclf  from 
the  Bufinefs  of  ^Miaments,  and  by  that  means  continuing  their  Seff.oin  beyond  then 
proper  and  .-,  named  time,  drew  upon  himfelf  a  ftiarp  Remonftrance  from  both  Houfes, 
and  was  at  [ail,  forjvcb  Practices,  amongfc  other  Things,  depofed. 

Many  Reigns  after  this  Henry  the  Eighth  accomplished  what  Richard  the  Second  only 
attempted,  and  he  continued  his  la  ft  Parliament  ad  libitum  without  Reproof.  But  'tis  well 
known,  what  exorbitant  Powers  they  vefted  him  with,  and  God  forbid  we  fhou'd  have 
any  Refemblance  of  thofe  Times }  for  that  Parliament  acred  like  Slaves,  and  that  Kin* 
a&ed  like  a  Tyrant. 

But  if  the  Triennial  Law  had  not  been  grounded  on  the  Reafons  of  Antiquity,  and 
the  original  VJ age  of  Parliaments;  it  was  no  more  than  a  reafonab'e  Indulgence  from 
the  Throne  to  the  People,  who  had  ftruggled  for  the  Revolution,  on  Account  of  the 
Abufes  of  Parliaments,  and  the  Endeavours  to  render  them  Infignificant.  'Tis  true,  that 
Prince  once  denied  his  Royal  Affent  to  it:  But  he  afterwards  confidercd,  tint  it  could 
be  no  Diminution  of  his  Prerogative,  no  BlemifliXo  his  Regal  Power,  to  retrieve  the  iio- 
nour  and  Dignity  of  Parliaments,  as  they  were  his  Support,  as  they  were  the  Ejfential 
Part  of  that  Conftitution  he  came  to  five  ;  and  this  he  found  he  ccu'd  only  do  by  the 
frequent  calling  of  them. 

Befides,  this  Law  was  not  only  a  reafonablc  Indulgence  to  the  People,  as  hath  been 
faid,  in  that  it  gave  them  frequent  Opportunities  of  changing  their  Members,  when  they 
did  not  approve  their  Behaviour,  and  was  of  Advant3ge"to  the  Publick,  in  making 
them  act  with  more  than  ordinary  Caution  and  Circumfpctlion :  But  it  proved  of  'great 
Service  to  the  Crown.  For  by  frequent  Parliaments  the  Crown  cou'd  only  know  the  im- 
mediate Senfe  of  the  Nation,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  Prince  to  know  on  ail  <rreat 
Emergencies.  However  inconvenient  this  Law  may  now  be  thought  to  the  Crown,  and 
however  oppofite  to  fome  Project's  and  Schemes  an  active  Mimftry  may  have  in  view,  S. 
appeal  to  experienced  Members,  whether  they  think,  or  can  imagine,  that  the  Crown 
'.oij'd  have  got  half  the  Money  it  hath  been  fupply'd  with  fince  the  Revolution,  but  by 
new  and  freflt  Elections.  Such  grievous  and  perpetual  Taxes  wou'd  never  have  been  endured 
trom  a  ftale  and  continued  Parliament.  There  is  no  Injury  or  Difhonour  therefore  to  the 
Crowny  to  be  obliged  by  a  Law,  to  do  what  in  Juftke  to  the  Subject,  and  Convenience 
to  its  f elf  it  ought  to  do  without  4  Law. 


D  But 
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if  :-.u  had  a  Power  to'rcptxl  this  Law?  and  exercife  that  Power,  the  People 
woifd  be  in  a  much  worfe  Condition,  than  if  it  had  never  been  granted  to  them.  They 
would  be  bound  up  for  ever  in  a  Legislative  Way,  the  only  Way  effectually  and  irrecove- 
rably to  lofe  their  Liberties.  They  would,  .  by  us  {their  Reprefentatives)  condemn 
fhort  and  frequent  Parliaments,  and  effabliftl  long  and  Penfiond  ones,  which  IS  a  veto 
DoBrine,  and  fuch  as  was  never  before  advanced  by  the  Commons  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Surely  there  muff;  be  fome  fecret  Caufe?  fome  latent  Reafon  for  hurrying  on  this  Bill 
in  fo  precipitate  a  manner.  The  true  Reafon,  I  believe,  is  not  declared  •,  and  for  my 
Part,  I  cannot  but  fufpeft,  that  the  Miniftry  have  fome  Thing  to  do  which  they  ap- 
prehend will  not  be  acceptable  to  a  new  Parliament?  and  which  will  not  ftand  the  Tefi 
of  the  Nation.  1  fay,  it  muft  be  fomething  they  have  to  do.  For  1  am  confident  they  do 
not  Self-condemn  themfelves,  for  what  they  have  already  done.  They  have  no  rt- 
morfe  of  Confidence  for  apprehending  fo  many  hundred  Gentlemen?  and  confining  them  in 
Prifon  fo  many  Months  without  Examination.  For  fuch  Confinements  were  not  only 
mcefiry  to  fupprefs  the  Rebellion,  but  we  have  been  told  were  intended  as  a  Favour 
and  Kindnefs  to  the  Pcrfons  who  were  fo  confined.  It  muff;  therefore  be  fome  new  Work 
they  have  upon  their  Hands-,  what  that  Work  is,  I  will  not  prefume  to  guefs.  But 
I  will  prefume  to  fay,  what  it  cannot  be.  It  cannot  be  a  Defign  to  abolifli  the  Limi- 
tations of  the  Ail  of  Settlement,  with  Relation  to  Foreigners  •?  becaufe  that  is  no  lefs 
then  an  open  violation  of  our  new  Magna  Charta?  and  an  entire  Infraction  of  our 
Original  Gmiratl,  as  the  Government  now  ftands. 

ffear  I  have  quite  wearied  your  Patience,  but  the  Importance  of  the  Subjeil  will  in 
fome  Meafure  excufe  me,  and  I  have  but  a  very  few  Words  now  to  add.  I  hope 
you  will  njeti  and  not  commit  this  Bill.  For  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
it  will  be  to  your  Diffionourand  Diflervice  to  pafs  it,  if  we  may  reafon  of  what 
will  be,  by  what  hath  been.  Long  parliaments  then  will  naturally  grow  either  formi- 
dable or  contemptible. 

We  have  an  inffance  of  the  one  in  the  long  Parliament  of  King  Charles  the  Fir  ft? 
which  to  its  eternal  Infamy  overturned  the  beft  Conftitution  in  the  World,  the  Qmrch  and 
Monarchy  of  this  Nation. 

We  fiave  a  Proof  of  the  other  in  the  long  Parliament  of  King  Cljarles  the  Second.  I 
ask  Pardon  if  I  am  heard  by  any  that  were  Members  of  it,  but  I  only  repeat  what 
others  have  faid.  There  was  a  famous  Simile  applied  by  Julian  Johnfon  to  this  Parlia- 
ment, which  1  the  rather  mention,  becaufe  it  was  much  applauded  by  the  Patrons 
of  Liberty,  and  Lovers  of  Parliaments-?  and  becaufe  I  know  the  Author  is  efteemed  above 
liis  Deferts  by  fome  Gentlemen,  Who3re  now  debating  for  long  Parliaments.  'Tis  this, 
That  a  ftanding  Parliament  will  always  ft  agnate?  and  be  like  a  Country-Pond  which  is  over- 
grown with  Ducks-meat. 

I  make  no  Application  \  no  Man  will,  or  can,  With  any  Colour  of  Truth  or  Rea- 
fon apply  it  to  this  Parliament.  This  Parliament  Is  fo  far  from  being  a  ftagnatmg 
Pool?  that  it  might  rather  be  compared  to  a  rapid  ttream?  or  an  irre'fiftibk  Torrent? 
which,  if  continued,  will  bear  down  all  before  it. 


U*Ji*Yt^f 


Mr.  Speaker, 

TMay  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Bill  now  before  you  is  of  higher  Concern  to 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  than  any  that  ever  yet  was  before  you.  It  takes 
away  the  Peoples  Right  of  appointing  their  Reprefentatives  ;  It  deprives  them  of  their 
Share  in  the  L.cgiflature,  and,  in  ray  Opinion,  wounds  the  Conftitution  of  Parlia- 
ments very  deep. 

No  Gentleman  is  ignorant,  that  the  Frame  of  our  Government  is  made  up  of  the 
King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  Thefe,  with  refpect  to  each  other,  have  ever  been 
efteem'd  feparate,  although  (when  put  together)  they  make  but  one  entire  Govern- 
ment. The  Duration  of  this  Form  of  Government  in  England?  longer  than  in 
our  neighbouring  Countries,  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the  Care  taken  by  thofe  that 
went  before  us,  in  keeping  thefe  7W  conftituent  Parts  of  the  Political  Body  up  to 
the  Rules  of  their  firfc  lnftitution,  by  reftraining  each  to  its  proper  Bounds,  and  in 

not 
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not  fufFering  one  to  be  overborn  or  fwallow'd  up  by  the  other  Two  :  However  the 
Three  great  Parti  may  in  other  refpeftsbe  confider'd,  yet  with  regard  to  the  Legiflative 
they  mult  aft  in  conjunftion.  The  Affent  of  each  to  the  making  of  Laws  is  effential 
ly  necejfary  ;  but  the  Marnier  of  giving  this  Aflent  is  different  in  the  People  from  what 
it  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  Lords.  The  People,  by  reafonof  their  Number,  cannot  be 
perfonally  prefent  at  the  Pafling  of  Laws  -,  their  Aflent  can  no  otherwise  be  fignif- 
fied  than  by  their  Reprefentatives.  The  Disadvantage  the  Commons  are,  in  this  refpeft. 
under,  is  in  fome  fort  made  up  to  them  by  the  Care  taken  in  the  framing  of  our  Go 
vernment,  That  they  fhould  be  truly  and  fairly  represented.  * 

That  'Elellions  fhall  be  Free  is  often  declar'd  in  our  Written  Laws.  'Tis  in  effeft  fa^" 
ing.  That  neither  the'  Power  of  the  Crown,  nor  the  Power  of  the  Lords,  fhould  inter- 
pofeinthem.  - 

The  Refolution  of  this  Houfe  renew 'd  every  Sefllon  (that  for  a  Lord  to  concern  him- 
felf  in  the  Eleilion  of  Members  to  ferve  for  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  is  a  high  Infringe- 
ment of  the  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain)  fufficiently  fhews 
the  Jealoufie  the  Commons  ever  had  of  the  Lords  intermedling  in  the  Elections  of  their 
Reprefentatives. 

The  Attempts  made  on  the  Kings  Part  towards  influencing  Eleftions  have  been  prin- 
cipally by  Officers  under  the  Nomination  of  the  Crown.  As  this  Mifchief  from  time  to  time 
appear'd,  Laws  were  introduced  providing  againft  it.  The  Statute  7  H.  4.  ci  5. L  recites, 

*  Tliat  Law  to  be  made  at  the  grievous  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  the  Undue  Elrclionsfor  Par- 

*  liament,  and  direfts  (among  other  Things)  that  Sheriffs  fwuld  proceed  to  ElctTions  freely  and 

*  indifferently,   NOTWITHSTANDING  ANT  COMMAND  TO   THE    CO N- 

*  TRARY.'  Many  fvbfequent  Laws  were  made  for  preferving  to  the  People  this 
Privilege  (on  which  all  other  depend)  of  being  faithfully  reprefented  in  Parliament. 
No  lefs  than  Seven  Ails  were  made  in  K.  William's  Time  for  that  Purpofe  •  So  greatly 
did  the  Endeavours  of  Officers,  to  influence  Elections  at  that  Time,  abound.  The 
Statute  of  3  W.  &  M.  c.  t.  takes  notice,    That  the  Officers    of  the    Excife,    by   redfin 

*  of  the   Greatnefs  of  the  Duty,    and  the  extraordinary   Powers    given    to   them,  hadfre- 

*  quently,  by  Threats  or  Promifes,  fo  far  prevailed  on  Electors,  that  they  had  been  abfoluttly 

*  debard  of  the  Freedom  of  giving  their  Votes,    which,  according  to  the  known  Conftitution  of 

*  this  Kingdom,  every  Perfon  ought  to  have  and  enjoy.  It  then  enafts,  c  That  any  fuch  Of- 
'  ficer  who  perfuades  or  diffuades  any  Elector  from  giving  his  Vote,  fliall  forfeit  One  Hundred 

*  Pounds,  and  be  incapable  of  executing  any  Office  relating  to  the  Excife.''  Another 
Law  of  the  like  Nature  was  lately  made  in  relation  to  the  Officers  concern'd  in  col- 
lecting the  Pofl-Office  Duty.  Thefe  Laws  are  now  all  to  be  laid  afleep  •,  Provifions  made 
for  protecting  the  People's  Right  of  Flection  muft  become  infignifkant,  if  Eleftions 
tbemfelves  are  no  longer  to  be  allovv'd. 

The  Care  taken  by  the  Foundeis  of  our  Goverment  to  preferye  this  Right  did  not 
ftop  here  ;  it  was  not  fufneient  to  that  Purpofe  that  Eleftions  fhould  be  Free  ;  it  was 
likewife  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  Frequent. 

The  People's  Right  to  frequent  Eleftions  was  founded  on  fubftantial  Reafon  ;  for 
fince  They  (who  could  aft  no  otherwife  than  by  Reprefentatives)  were  capable  of  be- 
ing miftaken  in  their  Choice,  and  the  PeiTon  chofen  liable  to  be  tempted  over  to  a 
DependancC  on  the  Crown,  or  on  the  Lords,  and  thereby  receive  an  undue  Influence, 
it  became  neceflary,  that  frequent  Opportunities  fhould  be  given  to  the  Commons  to  correct 
their  Choice,  and  thereby  prevent  the  Danger  Which  the  Vnfaithfulnefs  of  their  Reprefen- 
tatives might  otherwife  bring  upon  them. 

That  the  People  had  a  Ri°ht  to  Frequent  Elections  is  made  unquefl  ion  able  by  the 
beft  of  Evidence,  P E R P E T U  ALUSAGE. 

From  the  first  Footfleps  of  Parliaments  down,  to  the  Time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  not 
only  from  Records,  but  from  the  printed  Statutes^  the  Frequency  of  Elections  does  appear. 
The  molt  repeated  Inftances  within  that  Period  of  Time,  are  of  Parliaments  deter- 
mining within  the  Compafs  of  a  Tear  ;  no  Inftance  where  they  continued  longc: 
than  Tjrree. 

King  Charles  the  Firft  (that  unfortunate  Prince)  was  put  upon  Governing  without 
Parliaments ;  but  the  Neceffi<y  of  Affairs  forcing  him  to  change  his  Purpofe,  a  Parlia- 
ment was  called  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  His  Reign,  in  which  a  Law  of  an  extraor- 
dinary Nature  was  pafs'd,  vSi. 

1  That  in  cafe  the  King  did  not  call  a  Parliament  within  Three  Years  after  the  Determi- 
nation, of  the  precedent  Parliament,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  fhould  iffue  Writs  for  that 
*  purpofe  ;  with  many  other  extraordinary  Pro-vifxons?  That  Parliament  foon  after  per- 
petuated themfelves  (fo  far  as  it  was  capable  of  being  done-,)  and  by  an  Aft  made 
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the  fame  Year,  Iky  were  not  to  be  dijfolved  but  by  Ac}  of  Parliament :  To  the  long  Con- 
tinuance of  which  Parliament  were  all  the  Calamities  of  the  Civil  War  to  be  im- 
puted. 

This  Statute  of  the  16th  of  Charles  the  Firft  was  repealed  by  the  Statute  of  the  16th 
of  Charles  2.  c  i.  But  notwithstanding  the  fond  Humour  the  Nation  was  then 
in  even  by  the  fame  Aft  it  was  declared,  '  That  by  the  Laws  of  this  Realm,  Parliaments 
c  are  to  be  held  very  often  ;  and  to  the  end  there  might  be  a  frequent  CA  L  L  ING,  Affem- 
c  bling  and  Holding  Parliaments  once  in  "three  Tears  at  leaft,  it  was  declared  and  mailed, 
'  That  Parliaments  fhould  not  be  intermitted  above  Three  Tears  at  the  moft. 
■  In  King  Charles  the  Second's  Time  another  Turn  of  Policy  was  taken,  which  was 
to  bring  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  Bent  of  the  Miniftry,  by  the  fecret  Appli- 
cation of  Penf.ons  to  the  Members.  Such  was  the  Modefty  even  of  that  Age,  as  not 
openly  and  avowedly  to  byafs  with  Offices,  thofe,  who  ought  at  leaft  to  be  the  faithful  Re- 
tire fern  at  we  s  of  the  People. 

For  the  effecting  of  this  pernicious  Purpofe  of  corrupting  the  Commons,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  Parliament  fhould  be  prolong 'd  (which  it  was  for  Eighteen  Tears)  Aflurance 
of  which  being  privately  given  to  many  of  the  Members,  and  there  being  Time  fuffi- 
cient  to  gain  upon  others  (not  fo  far  intrufted  with  the  Secret)  the  Defign  was  ef- 
fected. And  fuch  was  the  Behaviour  of  that  Parliament,  that  it  acquired  the  infamous 
Name  of  the  Vcnfioner-Varliament. 

The  Attack  thus  made  on  the  Conftitution  of  Parliaments,  by  depriving  the  People 
of  their  Right  of  frequent  Elections,  gave  Birth  to  the  Jealoufie  the  Nation  entertained, 
of  the  Intention  that  Prince  had  of  afTuming  tohimfelf  a  defpotick  Power.  How  un- 
eafie  the  latter  Part  of  his  Reign  became  on  that  Account,  is  well  known  •,  and  the 
Nition  has  felt  the  Effect  of  the  Ferment,  and  Divifions  which  then  arofe,  and  by 
the  Artifice  of  ill  defgning  Minifters  have  been  ever  fince  continued. 

The  People  being  warned  by  the  narrow  Efcape  their  Liberties  met  with  from 
that  Parliament,  did  (after  much  Struggle)  obtain  this  Law  of  Triennial  Parliaments^ 
the  only  Remedy  left  for  preferving  their  ancient  Conjlitution. 

And  now,  after  above  a  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  given  by  the  People  in  order 
to  preferve  their  old  Form  of  Government,  here  is  a  Bill  fent  us  by  the  Lords,  which, 
if  it  pafles,  mult  expofe  us  again  to  the  greatefi  of  Dangers,  which  is  that  of  a  long 
Parliament. 

In  the  Time  of  that  Penfioner-Parliament  (which  began  in  1662.)  the  Means  of 
Temptation  in  the  Miniflrfs  Hands  were  not  fo  great  as  they  now  are:  TheGx>*7  Lift 
is  well  nigh  double  to  what  it  then  was.  The  Dependance  on  the  Crown  is  greatly 
.enlarged,  by  reafon  of  the  hcreafe  of  Officers  for  managing  the  Publick  Revenue  and 
Funds.  What  Influence  thefe  may  have  upon  an  exhaufled  Nation,  under  the  Ter- 
ror which  Forty  Thoufand  Regular  Troops  carry  with  them,  is  eafily  forefeen. 

No  Wonder  the  Lords  (who  are  ever  fond  of  Power)  have  fent  us  a  Bill,  which 
admits  of  their  having  a  Share  in  the  Nomination  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  But  I  can't 
guefs  what  mould  induce  them  to  expect  our  Concurrence.  Surely  they  cannot  think 
fo  meanly  of  us,  that  for  the  fake  of  continuing  our  Seats  here,  we  fhould  give  into 
what  fo  greatly  affefts  the  Rights  of  Thofe  that  fent  us :  Can  we  be  thought  fo  un- 
grateful, as  to  joyn  in  the  DeftrucYion  of  the  Power  that  raifed  us  ?  Can  they  think 
us  fo  unfaithful,  as  to  betray  our  Trufl  in  this  grofs  manner,  by  renouncing  our  Re- 
lation to  the  People,  and  accepting  from  the  Crown,  and  from  themfelves,  a  Re- 
newal of  our  Right  to  fit  here  ?  Should  they  imagine  us  no  longer  to  be  influene'd 
by  the  Rules  of  Juftice  and  Morality  •,  yet  methinks  they  fhould  allow  us  to  have 
fo'me  Senfe  of  Shame  remaining,  which  muft  give  us. Pain  when  We  return  into  our 
Countries,  and  look  thofe  in  the  Face  whom  we  have  fo  greatly  injured. 

1  wou'd  take  Notice  of  a  Matter  that  was  mentioned  in  the  Debate,  (fuppofing  this 
Bill  fhould  undergo  the  Forms  ufed  in  the  pafCng  of  Bills)  whether  it  would  carry 
with  it  the  Obligation  of  a  Law}   Of  this  I  own  my  felf  much  in  doubt. 

The  Powers  we  are  intrufted  with,  as  Reprefcntatives  of  the  People,  appear  in  the 
Form  of  the  Writ  for  fummoning  the  Parliament.  And  in  the  Indentures  annexed 
to  the  Return,  the  Writ  recites :  '  Whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  call  a  Parliament, 
c  touching  divers  urgent  Affairs,  concerning  Vs,  the  State,  and  Defence  of  our  Kingdom  of 
1  Great-Britain,  It  then  requires,  That  the  Sheriff  do  caufe  Two  to  be  Elected  Knights,  &C 
*  to  act  in,  and  confent,  to  what  fhall  be  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Great-Bri- 
1  tain,  fufer  negotiis  antcdittis. 
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The  Indenture  annex'd  to  the  Return  anfwers  the  Writ,  'viz.-  That  they  have  eletl- 
4  ed  fuch  and   fuch  to  attend  according   to    the  Tenor  of  the  Writ,  and  given  them  full 
4  Powers  to  all  in  and  oonfent  to  all  Things  in  the  /aid  Parliament.,  which  pall  be  by  Com- 
4  mon  Council  and  Confent  ordain  d,  touching  the  State  and  Defence  of  His  Majeftfs  Kinv- 
4  dom  of  Great  Britain.    The  Queftion  then  is,  Whether  the  Authority  thus  given  us  to 
aft,  touching  the  Defence  of  the  Government,  does  enable  us  to  lay  afide  One  of  the 
Three  Great  Eflates  (the  People)  by  denying  them  their  Right  of  afting  by  their  Reprefenta- 
tives  in  Parliament,  and  confequently  their  Share  in  the  Legijlature  ?   Does  the  Power 
ptrt  into  our  Hands  by  the  People  juftifie  our  turning  the  Dagger        By  an  as  of  tbt  Convert- 
into  the  Bowels  of  the  Conflitution  ?   This  Doubt  is  increafed  by  the     Hon  that  met  in  April  1660, 
Notion  that  prevailed  touching  the  Invalidity  of  the  Statute  of  the    f.he  LonZ  Parliament  that  met 
1 6th  Car.  t.  c.n-  whereby  that  Parliament  was  not  to  be  diflblv'd     '?-T\6^  ^  declared  to  be 
but  by  an  Aft  of  Parliament.    No  Aft  of  Parliament  was  ever    tT'oJL'Jh  l*%aA*  ?** 
made  for  that  purpofe,  which  would  certainly  have  been  done,  had     mofl  Jf  the  other  'JaTTf  hit 
the  fublequent  Parliament  thought,  that  a  Law  made  in  diminution    Convention  rae>e  by  the  Stat,  of 
of  the  People's  Intereft  in  the  Legiflature  had  been  valid.  thsi-thC.2  c.j: 

I  (hould  be  very  witling  tohearanfwered  what  a  worthy  Member  (who  jult  now  fpoke 
for  committing  the  Bill,  and  own'd  his  Sentiments  alter'd  touching  the  Triennial  Aft) 
has  told  the  World  in  an  excellent  Treatife  of  his,  '■■[That  no  People  can  give  away  i  Preface  to 
4  the  Freedom  of  themfelves  and  their  Poflerity  .-  That  fuch  a  Donation  ought  to  be  efteemed  of?F  ™fl*rJ>  tf 
4  no  greater  Validity  than  the  Gift  of  a  Child,  or  of  a  Madman:  Thdt  People  can  no  more 
4  part  with  their  legal  Liberties,  than  Kings  can  alienate  their  Crowns. 

Every  Body  is  fenfible,  that  the  publick  Occafions  will  require  large  Supplies ;  and 
fhould  fo  much  as  a  Doubt  arifein  Mens  Minds  touching  the  Legality  of  tne  Taxes,  it 
will  tend  to  increafe  the  general  DiffutisfiRion  (fo  often  mentioned  in  this  Debate) 
and  fubjeft  us  to  a  Hazard  there  is  no  Occalion  to  run,  did  we  content  our  felves 
with  proceeding  in  the  common  Methods,  which  the  Vfage  of  many  Ages  does  juftifie. 
So  concluded  againft  committing  the  Bill. 


Die  Sabbari   1 40  Aprilis,   \jt6. 

Hodie  fecunda  vice  letta  eft  Billa,  Entit.  An  Act  for  enlarging  the  Tinfa 
*  of  Continuance  of  Parliaments,  appointed  by  an  Act  made  tn  the  Sixth  Tear 
'  of  the  Reign  of  l\jng  William  and  Queen  Mary,  cntftiiled,  An  Act  for 
4  the  frequent  Meeting  and  Calling  of  Parliaments.  Af       J/  -      J \rvrJ , 

ND  it  being  propofed  to  commit  the  Bill,  after  long  Debate  thereupon, 
_,  The  Queftion  was  put  whether  the  faid  Bill  Ihall  be  committed  ?  It  was  Re- 
4  folved  in  the  Affirmative. 

'  Dijfvnticnt. 

4  I.  Becaufe  we  conceive  tint  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  are  required  by  the 
4  Fundamental  Conflitution  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Praftice  thereof  for  many  As?„c-s 
4  (which  manifeilly  appears  by  our  Records)  is  a  fufficient  Evidence  and  Proof  of  this 
*  Conftitution. 

4  II.  Becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  mult  be  chofen  by  the  Peo- 
4  pie,  and  when  fo  chofen  they  are  truly  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People,  which 
4  they  can't  be  fo  properly  faid  to  be^  when  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  that 
4  for  which  they  were  chofen  ;  for  after  that  time  they  are  chofen  by  the  Parliament 
4  and  not  the  People,  who  arc  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  Remedy  which  they  have 
4  againft  thofe  who  cither  do  not  underftand,  or  through  Corruption  do  wilfully  be- 
4  tray  the  Trull  repofed  in  them;  which  Remedy  is  to  choofe  better  Men  in  their 
4  Places. 

4  111.  Becaufe  the  Reafons  given  for  this  Bill,  We  conceive  were  not  fufficient  to 
1  Induce  us  to  pafs  it,  in  Subverfion  of  fo  eflential  a  Part  of  our  Conftitution. 

'  1.  For  as  to  the  Argument  that  this  will  encourage  the  Princes  and  States  of 
4  Europe  to  enter  into  Alliances  with  us,  We  have  not  heard  any  one  Minifter  aifert 
4  that  any  one  Prince  or  State  hasask'd,  or  fomuch  as  inlinuated,  that  they  wifhed 
'  fuch  an  Alteration. 

4  Nor  is  it  reafonable  to  imagine  it  •,  for  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  any  Prince  or 
4  State,  can  rely  upon  a  People  to  defend  their  Liberties  and  Interefts,  who  (hall  be 
4  thought  to  have  given  up  fq  great  a  Part  of  their  own  \  nor  can  it  be  prudent  for 
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"  them  to  uilli  fuch  an  Experiment,  after  the  experience  that  Europe  has  had  of  tire 
4  great  Thiugp  this  Nation  has  done  for  them  under  the  Conftitution,  which  is  to 
1  be  altered  by  this  Bill. 

'  But  on  the  other  Hand  they  may  be  deterred  from  entring  into  Meafures  with 
4  us,  when  they  (hall  be  informed  by  the  Preamble  of  this  Bill,  that  the  Popiflj  Fa- 
c  c'tiou  is  fo  dangerous,  as  that  it  may  be  defhuctive  to  the  Peace  and  Security  ofthe 
k  Government  ;  and  may  apprehend  from  this  Bill,  that  the  Government  isfoweak,as 
'  to  want  fo  extraordinary  a  Provifion  for  its  Safety  ,  which  feems  to  imply  that  the 
1  Gentlemen  of  Britain  are  not  to  be  trufted  or  relied  upon,  and  that  the  good  Affections 
'  of  the  People  are  reftrained  to  fo  fmall  a  Number  as  that,  of  which  the  Prefent 
'  Houfe  of  Commons  confifts. 

1  2.  We  conceive  this  Bill  isfo  far  from  preventing  Expences  and  Corruptions,  that 
1  it  will  rather  encreafe  them,  for  the  longer  a  Parliament  is  to  laft  the  more  valuable 
4  to  be  Purchafed  is  a  Station  in  it,  and  the  greater  alfo  is  the  Danger  of  Corrupting 
1  the  Members  of  it:  For  if  there  there  fhould  be  a  Miniftry  who  (hall  want  a  Par- 
'  liament  to  Screen  them  from  the  juft  Refentment  of  the  People,  or  from  a  Difco- 
4  very  of  their  ill  Practices  to  the  King,  who  can't  otherwife,  orfo  truly  be  informed 
c  of  them,  as  by  a  free  Parliament ;  it  is  fo  much  the  Intereft  of  fuch  a, Miniftry,  to 
'  influence  the  Elections  (which  by  their  Authority  and  the  Difpofelof  the  Publick 
1  Money,  they  of  all  others  have  the  beft  Means  of  doing)  that  'tis  to  be  feared  they 
4  will  be  tempted,  and  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  them.  And  even  when  the  Members  are 
'  chofen,  they  have  a  greater  Opportunity  of  inducing  very  many  to  comply  with 

*  them,  than  they  could  have,  if  not  only  theSeffions  of  Parliament,  but  the  Parlia- 
'  ment  it  felf  were  reduced  to  the  Ancient  and  Primitive  Conftitution,  and  Practice 
1  of  frequent  and  new  parliaments  ;  for  as  a  good  Miniftry  will  neither  practife  nor  need 
4  Corruption,  fo  it  cannot  be  any  Lord's  Intent,  to  provide  for  the  Security  of  a  bad 
'  One. 

'  3.  We  conceive  that  whatever  Reafons  may  induce  the  Lords  to  pafs  this  Bill,  to 

*  continue  this  Parliament  for  Seven  Years,  will  be  at  leaft  as  Strong,  and  may,  by  the 
4  Conduct  of  the  Miniftry,  be  made  much  ftronger  before  the  end  of  Seven  Years,  for 
'  continuing  it  (till  longer,  and  even  to  perpetuate  it,  which  would  be  an  exprefs  and 
4  abfolute  Subveriionof  the  Third  Eftate  ofthe  Realm. 

Somerfet,  Shrewsbury,  Angle  fey, Osborne,  Compton,  Briftol,  Tadcafter,  Nottingham,  Abingdon-, 
Guilford,  Aylesford,  Foley,  Ajliburnham,  Manfel,  Gower,  Bathurft,  Wefton,  Bruce, 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  Porvlet,  Dartmouth,  Bingley,  Strafford,  Trevor,  Montjoy,  Nor- 
thampton, Salisbury.     Fr.  Roffen,  P.  Hereford,  Fr.  Ceftrienf. 
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